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CHRISTMAS CHURCH DECORATION. 

AT ELY the decoration 
of churches at Christ- 
mas, once very excep- 
tional, has become quite 
common, and the ques- 
tion of how a church is 
to be decorated so as 
to display the workers' 
taste, and yet not mar the ar- 
chitectural beauty of the build- 
ing, is one of general interest 
to the members of nearly all 
our religious denominations. 
The first thing to be done is 
to agree upon what parts of 
the church are to be deco- 
rated, and what designs are to be used, as much after- 
discussion is avoided by having a settled plan to begin 
with. A committee of ladies should be appointed to 
divide the work into various portions, to see that all the 
necessary materials are provided, and to examine and 
approve all that is done. They should give the rough 
work (such as wreath -making) to willing but unpractis- 
ed fingers, and the decorations of altar, pulpit, font, 
and reading-desk to such as have more knowledge 
and taste. (The hints here given apply especially 
to Episcopalian churches). Collect into a large room 
all the materials necessary, and be careful to provide 
an abundant supply. Evergreens of all sorts should 
be placed in separate heaps, and it facilitates work 
materially when children are employed to cut them 
into working size. Thick ropes measured to the 
lengths wanted for the heavy wreaths of windows and 
arches ; laths painted green, and made so as to fit ex- 
actly into the spaces for which they are required ; a 
quantity of the thinnest wire and stout string, scissors, 
knives, glue, tape, nails, and the materials for scrolls, 
texts, and emblems — all these should be at hand, as the 
time for completing decorations is always limited, and 
much of it can be saved by' thought beforehand. 

Always begin upon the rough work. First cover the 
narrow laths which are used for galleries or spaces that 
require a narrow line along the top of them, a broader 
one below, and uprights at a measured distance be- 
tween the two. Good pieces of evergreen should be 
placed a few together, one after the other in suc- 
cession on these, and bound round with thin wire. The 
advantage of putting them on systematically is at once 
apparent when finished, as it gives the work a clear 
and distinct appearance, and separates it entirely from 
the rough wreaths. Then take small bunches of red ber- 
ries (real or imitation) and place them at regular inter- 
vals on the work, binding them securely in their places 
with wire. The decoration at the bottom of the space 
or gallery should correspond with that of the top and 
upright, but be broader and fuller. 

The rough wreaths that mark out the windows and 
arches can next be made on the thick ropes. It has a 
good effect to let long tendrils of some delicate green 
fall from these and hang down over arch and window ; 
to insure success a large number should be inserted, 
so that when the wreath is up in its place, those 
that do not hang gracefully, or are not required, can be 
cut away, and short pieces laid upward as if growing. 
It is a great mistake to make these wreaths too thick 
and full, as that gives a heavy look to the decorations. 
The window sills of most churches being of good size, 
their shape should be taken on brown paper, and imita- 
tion moss or red cloth glued upon this and placed in 
them. They are then ready for the designs that are 
afterwards made and laid on them. 

Should the church have plain pillars up the aisle, they 
should be decorated with either a narrow wreath made 
like those described for the galleries, only on fine rope, 
and wreathed spirally round them, and the capitals 
adorned with the same kind of wreath but having varie- 
gated leaves and plenty of berries in it ; or by three 
bands of red cloth eight inches in width, placed at 



equal distances round them, and narrow wreaths of 
evergreen placed upon the red cloth, each wreath to be 
composed of only one kind of leaf, the three wreaths on 
each pillar to be the same, and each pillar, if possible, to 
be adorned with a different shrub, but no flower or berry 
of any sort to be used, as the color is already obtained 
by the red cloth. The capital should be decorated 
thus : Take three large dark leaves (ivy if possible) and 
sew them upon a piece of cardboard, one uprightly and 
the others horizontally. Where the three stalks meet 
put a bunch of red berries. Alternate this with round 
bosses ; made of dark-green leaves or berries, and placed 
six inches apart round the pillar. Should the pillars be 
Muted, and have the appearance of a cluster of columns, 
make upon tape fine wreaths composed of leaves, 
picked off and sewn on one by one, and place them up 
the grooves of the columns. The capitals can then be 
decorated by fine evergreen looped all round them. 

The use of red cloth in a church depends very much 
upon whether its interior is white stone, brick, or wood, 
and the degree of light in it ; but it should be used as 
much as possible, red and white being the symbolical 
colors most appropriate to Christmas— red as the sym- 
bol of Divine love and creative power ; white as the 
symbol of innocence, faith, joy, and regeneration. 

Having finished the rougher portions of work, it is 
time to commence upon the finer decorations, such as 
emblems and texts, all of which should bear some refer- 
ence to the season and typify in some manner the birth, 
mission, and attributes of Christ. 

The window sills of a church, being generally wide 
and deep, afford good spaces for diagrams and em- 
blems. The frames that these are constructed upon are 
either thin strips of wood painted green, and dovetailed 
together, or zinc cut to the device. This zinc can be 
procured in thin sheets from an ordinary plumber, but it 
is the best plan to buy the frames already cut out, or to 
draw the design on ordinary paper, paste it upon 
strong cardboard, and cut it out with a penknife. De- 
signs so made will last two seasons, and sometimes 
more, if carefully handled ; but the zinc and wood ones 
are the best when expense is no matter. 

Scrolls are much used in church decorations, and can 
be either illuminated by hand on zinc and parchment, 
and placed, within a framework of ferns or evergreens, 
or made by cutting out plain white letters, either in wool 
or velvet, and placing them upon a background of red 
cloth, surrounded by evergreens. Letters can be made of 
straw, or covered with leaves. When illumination is 
chosen the worker should be careful not to employ too 
many colors ; red, white, violet, and gold are the only 
ones a.lowable, the last-mentioned to be used sparing- 
ly. In all cases the letters themselves must be perfect 
snd very legible. It is a great mistake to imagine that 
to make the letters visible from a distance they 
should be of an enormous size. Clearness is much 
more likely to be obtained by keeping the letters com- 
posing one word together, and leaving plenty of space 
between the words. In a text composed entirely of let- 
ters of one size they should be made half the depth of 
the scroll ; thus, if the scroll is eight inches deep, the 
letters should be four inches high. When calculating 
the space in which the scroll is to be fixed, and settling 
upon what text there would be room enough for, decide 
upon the depth of the scroll first, This will give the 
height of the letters, and as all capital letters with the 
exception of T are contained in a square, it will soon 
be found how many words can be placed in it. Letters 
used in all cases should be the plainest church text, es- 
pecially when they are to be covered with either leaves or 
flowers. Take a sheet of brown paper, draw two parallel 
horizontal lines, divide the space between off into squares 
and draw lines across and down each square so as to 
meet in the middle. Draw all the letters within these 
squares, making the middles of all come to the line 
across the square, bringing the tails of the Ls, Gs, and 
Ss up to it, and crossing the Hs upon it. This will 
give a perfect uniformity. Paste the brown paper on 
cloth to prevent its tearing, and cut out with a sharp 
knife. Should the letters be covered with leaves, they 



can be cut to shape, as the dividing of the leaves does not 
show. 

Imitation holly-berries will be found very useful for 
church decoration. They can be made by dipping 
dried peas into a solution of sealing-wax varnish. A 
two-ounce stick of red wax is reduced to a coarse pow- 
der, then placed in a bottle, and a quarter of a pint of 
spirits of wine poured upon it. The wax dissolves 
without the aid of heat, but the bottle must be repeat- 
edly shaken, as the varnish cakes very quickly, unless 
attended to. Take the peas up with forceps, and dip 
them several times into the solution, and they will soon 
assume a scarlet color. These berries can only be used 
where they can be gummed on. Where they are to 
be used as bunches, a small round lump can be made 
at the end of a piece of wire, of wet plaster of Paris, 
or putty, and when dry dipped into this solution. 

Evergreen decoration can be varied by giving some of 
it the effect of being covered with snow. This is done 
by dipping the branches into gum water, and then into 
a pan of flour. When quite dry, repeat the process 
until the branch is thickly covered with flour. This 
process does very well in places where the decorations 
are not likely to be rubbed against, but it will not stand 
any rough usage. Crosses and other designs can be 
varied by being made of rice, colored to imitate coral, 
instead of berries, but in this case they must be cut out 
upon thin cardboard, and a quantity of strong gum 
spread over the cardboard. The rice, dyed scarlet, is 
then shaken over the cardboard, more gum is then ap- 
plied and more rice added, until the surface of the cross 
presents a rough yet thickly covered appearance. Large 
designs look better made in this manner than small 
ones. Rice in its natural state is much used in decora- 
ting, and makes a variety, but unless sprinkled over 
with white powder it never looks so perfectly white and 
clean as velvet, or jewellers' cotton wool. Jewellers' 
wool should be gummed upon the design in large pieces, 
and when dry pulled out here arid there so as to give 
the effect of loose masses of snow. 

There are several ways of giving the appearance of 
frost upon twigs and branches and leaves, and as the 
effect produced by them is extremely good, they should 
be much used about the pulpit, reading desk, and 
chancel. The following is the most useful for twigs and 
branches : Wind round the leafless branches some un- 
twisted lamp cotton ; then mix alum in the proportion 
of one pound of alum to one quart of water, and boil 
until the alum is dissolved in it ; pour the mixture into 
a deep pan, and suspend the branches to be crystallized 
on wire, being careful that they do not touch the side 
of the pan, and that every tw;g is thoroughly immersed ; 
leave them twenty-four hours, and they will be entirely 
covered with the imitation ice. For leaves sprinkle 
some of this liquid over them, when the work is fin- 
ished, and leave untouched until quite dry. Crystallized 
groundwork for designs and banners is made by laying 
strong white gum on the places to be covered, and then 
dusting crystallized Epsom salts thickly over it through 
a coarse sieve. 

To make letters and designs of straw, provide a 
quantity of wheat or rice straw, ten inches long. 
Where the design requires a greater length than ten 
inches, the straws can be run one into another with- 
out the joint being visible. Take the letter or emblem 
and sew the straws upright upon it. One stitch of fine 
cotton over each straw at the top and bottom is suffi- 
cient, as, being liable to split, they require careful treat- 
ment. Cut them into the lengths required, if possible, 
before placing them on the letters, although it simplifies 
the making very much if you can venture to cut them 
when in their places with a sharp pair of scissors ; but 
this requires practice to accomplish without splitting the 
straws. 

Where there is no reredos (or only a very plain one, 
which it would not be objectionable to hide), a very pleas- 
ing effect can be obtained by constructing a temporary 
structure in the place of a reredos. This can be done 
much more easily than will at first be imagined, and a 
great variety of designs can be arranged with very sim- 
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pie and inexpensive materials. ; But care must be taken 
to avoid an infraction of the fundamental canon of 
church decoration— regard for truth fulness —and to 
give the suggested structure the distinct character of 
temporary ornament. All mere mimicry of permanent 
work ought to be scrupulously shunned. The frame- 
work for simple designs can be made entirely of laths 
and stout wire ; but for more elaborate patterns the 
framework is best made of thin round iron rods, and 
the devices either of iron wire 01 perforated zinc. A 
variety of simple things in ordinary use will- suggest 
themselves to the mind of the intelligent decorator, 
such as using children's hoops of various sizes to form 
circles. 

Wall diapers for chancels, formed of evergreens and 
flowers, have a very pleasing effect against the east end 
of the chancel, either on the north and south sides of 
the altar table, with a temporary reredos, formed in the 
way described above, over it, or else covering the whole 
of the east wall to any height that may be convenient. 
Diapers can be made either entirely of stout iron wire 
or a combination of wooden laths, or strips of perfo- 
rated zinc and wire. An infinite variety of designs can 
be arranged in this manner, from the simple lattice to 
the most elaborate set patterns, filled with emblems and 
devices. Those of a simple character look very well if 
laid on a groundwork of white cotton cloth. For 
others, more elaborate, cloth of various colors can be 
used, either with or without the white, to vary the back- 
ground according to the requirements of the design. 

For diapers of an elaborate character the whole of, the 
groundwork could be cut out of sheets of perforated 
zinc, and on this material they can be more readily 
worked and more easily fixed. Effective wall diapers 
can also be made by having the simple lattice pattern 
very open, covering it with evergreens, and illuminat- 
ing, in oil colors or gold, small ornamental crosses and 
other devices bn a white cloth groundwork. 

This pulpit and reading desk, being conspicuous ob 
jects, require special care and attention, and being near 
the congregation, and on the line of sight, whatever 
decorative work is applied to them should be executed 
in the best possible manner. Here, as in almost all 
other parts, the evergreen wreaths should play an im- 
portant part. They may jun round the cornice, plinth, 
and surbase moulding; then very light and delicate 
ones might surround the panels, and if the pulpit is 
supported on columns, these also may be wreathed in 
the same way as the larger columns in other parts of 
the church. The panels of the pulpit offer to the ama- 
teur a fine opportunity for displaying good taste in deco- 
ration. Numerous devices, suitable for the purpose, 
can be selected, and they should of course be worked in 
a smaller size, and with more choice materials than for 
the wall devices. Nothing tells better for the decora- 
tion of pulpit panels than devices worked in everlasting 
flowers of various colors ; and if the groundwork of the 
panels is covered with cloth or velvet before the devices 
are laid on, the appearance would be greatly height- 
ened. 

The festival of Christmas is one at which it would 
seem to be peculiarly appropriate to give the font spe- 
cial care. An idea that has been frequently adopted of 
late is to form across of white lilies, arranged in such 
a manner as to float in the bowl of the font. A circu- 
lar board of the right size floats on the top of the bowl, 
perforated with holes, through which the flowers can be 
passed to form the cross, the remainder of the space 
being filled in with moss. But unless the font is lined 
with some impervious material, there is danger of injur- 
ing it by this treatment. A preferable method is to fit 
into the font a movable zinc basin (this can be removed 
when the font is required for baptism) or a zinc trough 
in the shape of a cross. These permit frequent renewal 
of the water without disturbance to the decorations. 
The perforated wood on which the flowers are arranged 
will, if this method be adopted, float within the interior 
basin or trough. 

An iron framework, to form a temporary upright 
cover, four or six feet high, to a font forms an excel- 
lent groundwork for a leafy decoration ; or a simple 
frame for the same purpose can be constructed of laths 
and wire. Another method of decorating a permanent 
upright font cover is to attach a light iron wire frame- 
work to it, from which light wreaths of foliage, arranged 
with great care, and of the rarest and best sorts of ever- 
greens available, should be suspended. Where the pan- 
els of the font are plain, or there is no objection to 
their being covered up, devices, either in illumination or 



everlasting flowers, can. be. fitted in each. Many fonts 
are very handsome in themselves with rich carving and 
inlaid work'. ' Where this is the case, the temporary 
decoration should be applied so as; to heighten their 
beauties, and not by any means to hide them. But 
where the font is plain in itself, there is no objection to 
its being much more profusely covered with decora- 
tions. 

A massive wreath of evergreens, the appearance of 
which would be greatly improved by the introduction of 
some Christmas roses, can be laid found the base of the 
font, and from this could spring, where the design ad- 
mits of it, wreaths of foliage and flowers twining round 
the stem. If the font is raised on one or more steps, 
these could be covered with waterproof paper to pre- 
vent discoloration, and then moss should be laid on 
them, which could either be left plain or enriched with 
texts or other devices formed in everlasting, flowers. 

The lectern should not be neglected by the decorator, 
as, from the central position in which it is placed, it is 
in full view of the whole congregation* The base and 
stem may be wreathed with evergreens and flowers in 
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any manner that its construction suggests ; and if the 
lectern has a single bookboard, a device worked in ever- 
lastings may be introduced in the front part of the top ; 
or, with a very pleasing effect, a small banner, bear- 
ing an appropriate device or text, may be suspended 
from the top edge of the lectern. If the device is 
placed sufficiently low down, the banner may cover the 
bookboard and hang over the front of it. 




FIG. 2. 

In conclusion, the reader is warned against two er- 
rors ; one is overcrowding the church with heavy 
wreaths, and another is the using of too many emblems 
and texts, and not preserving in decoration the distinc- 
tions of the different parts of the building. A variety of 
designs for texts, scrolls, banners, and other floral or 
illuminated church decorations, will be found on the 
extra supplement accompanying this number. 
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In accordance with the promise made in the last 
number of The Art Amateur, we give herewith a 
design for an eagle for a lectern, Fig. i. The original 
carving from which this drawing is taken was executed 
chiefly from Nature. It measures four feet across the 
wings, and stands four feet and four inches high, irre- 
spective of the ball on which it is placed. This is, how- 
ever, an unusually large size, it being intended for a 
cathedral ; from twenty-two to thirty inches across the 
wings are the usual dimensions. 

Before commencing this or any large work of a similar 
nature, it is advisable to make a small working model of 
the subject ; this model should be made to bear a cer- 
tain proportion to the large work, as, for instance, 



should it be proposed ; to make the eagle twenty-four 
inches across, then let the model be eight inches— that 
is, four inches to the foot. It need, not. of course, be 
highly finished, the minor details of feathering and 
claws being of no account, as the sole object is to ar- 
rive at a just idea of the general effect, and to satisfy 
yourself that the pose and proportions are correct be- 
fore commencing on the wood itself. Of course, should 
you copy from a model the size of your own carving, 
these preliminaries will not be necessary ; it is only 
when you are called upon either to greatly increase or 
reduce its proportions that this extra work is advisa- 
ble. A very expert carver might eyen dispense with it 
altogether, but it would be. extremely rash" ma novice 
to do so, for carving cannot be altered at will to any 
extent; therefore, the greater caution used so much 
the greater will be the chance of success. - 

To make a rough model, such, as described, of the 
eagle here shown, it will be necessary, on account of 
the soft yielding nature of the clay, to form it on: a kind 
of frame — a skeleton, so to speak, which will give it 
strength to bear its own weight. Fig. 2 represents 
such a skeleton, which consists of five strips of. wood, 
nailed or tied firmly together and .'fixed into a square of 
wood so as to form a solid base on which to stand. 
The two side pieces, A A, are tied, strongly to the cross 
piece, C, in front, while the middle piece, E, passes in 
front of C in a slanting position, to form the slope 
from the breast to the extremity of the tail ; the head 
from being thrown back in the act of looking upward, 
balances and supports its own weight. Some carvers 
prefer to make their models in soft wood, such as pine 
or willow, and this material has certainly the advantage 
that it is more durable than either clay or plaster, but it 
is not so satisfactory on the whole, as in the latter 
materials the form can be altered and re-altered until it 
is quite to the artist's mind, which cannot be the case 
in wood ; if, however, he is inclined to take a little ex- 
tra trouble, we would strongly advise him to do both, 
reserving the clay model to work from himself, and giv- 
ing the wooden one to the carpenter, or whoever he em- 
ploys in preparing and clamping the block. Be very 
careful in superintending the preparation of the wood, 
and the manner in which it is joined together. This 
should be intrusted only to a very skilful workman, who 
thoroughly understands his business, for the beauty arid 
success of the work will greatly depend oh the exactness 
and strength with which the parts are put together. 
Much judgment and care must be expended in the ar- 
rangement of the joints, in order that they may inter- 
fere as little as possible with the carving itself, as, for 
instance, the head should be in one piece— that is, with 
a join on either side, and not in the middle, and so on. 
It is for this reason that the wooden model is so advan- 
tageous, for on it can be traced in pencil or ink the ex- 
act places where the joins should be, and with such a 
guide the workman cannot fail to do right in this mat- 
ter. 

The wood should be cut out of the block and exposed 
to the air, for as long a time as possible, before it is 
built up ; the longer the better, as the chance of warping, 
which would be fatal to the work, is greatly lessened 
by many months' exposure. Flaws and knots in the 
wood itself, though by no means desirable, are com- 
paratively of little importance, as from the boldness and 
freedom of the design much is left to the artist's fancy, 
so that any little local flaw can be worked in and con- 
cealed among the irregularities of the plumage. There 
is yet one other point which requires attention before 
the wood is finally clamped together, and this is to place 
those pieces side by side which agree the best in color and 
grain. The shapes of the different blocks should blend 
together so as to give the semblance, as far as may be, 
of the eagle being carved out of one entire piece ; care- 
lessness in this respect cannot be atoned for by the finest 
carving, for all the artist's skill could not save the bird 
from appearing patchy and woodeny if a strip/" of 
lighter color than the rest ran down the breast. Th^ is 
a misfortune which the most igiiorant novice can with 
a little care and painstaking avoid. 
^, In regard to the actual work of carving, it is not 
elfcy to lay down rules for the amateur's guidance. 
However, it is always well to " rough out" the subject 
uniformly and avoid entering into detail, so as to arrive 
as soon as may be at a just idea of the general effect, 
and afterward to go over it again with a little more 
exactitude, repeating this process until it stands com- 
pleted as regards the pose and main features, but devoid, 
in the case of the subject in question, of plumage and 



